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Notes. 
“ HAMLET :” RECOVERY OF A LOST WORD. 


Shaksperian scholars do not need to be informed | 
that the tragedy of Hamlet was apparently a great 
favourite with the illustrious author, who under- 
went the labour of more than once adding to and 
altering it after the piece was first put on the 


stage. Some of the changes he made will be 
seen by comparing the early quartos with the 
folio of 1623, which, strangely enough, although 
edited by two of Shakspere’s fellow-players, re- 
prints Jdamilet not from the “ latest edition” (as 
we would say) of the work, but from an early 
copy, or, more probably, from a manuscript pre- 
pared for the stage. 
found their way into any of the three folios; but 
as it is now well known that they are from the 
true Shaksperian mint, they have, as matter of 
course, become incorporated in all the modern 
issues of the poet. 1 wish to direct attention to 


one of the altered passages, with the view of | 


attempting to restore a lost reading; and shall do 


so in connection with “The Globe” edition, issued | 
under the editorship of Messrs. Aldis and Wright. | 


In the first folio we have the following lines. 


They occur in course of the conversation between | 


Hamlet and his mother, after the accidental 
murder of Polonius (I quote literally from the 
folio) : — 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| to “The Globe” e 


The added passages never | 





“ Assume a Vertue, if you haue it not, refraine to night, 

And that shall lend a kind of easinesse 

To the next abstinence.” 

Shakspere had expanded the expostulation of 
Hamlet with his mother to what follows, albeit 
the editors of the first folio seem to have been 
ignorant of the circumstance. “The Globe” edi- 
tion reads — 

“ Assume a virtue if you have it not. 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 

+ Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 

He likewise gives a frock or livery 

That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night, 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence ; the next more easy ; 

For use can almost change the stamp of nature, 

+Andeither . . . . thedevil, or throw him out 

With wondrous potency.” 

In this passage—how appropriately and beau- 
tifully amplified and the sentiment enforced by the 
master hand!—it will be observed that two 
marks (+) occur here and elsewhere, used by the 
editors to point out that the meaning of the lines 
in which they occur is imperfect or obscure, or 
that the true textis uncertain. For this and other 
examples of conscientious care the editors are de- 
serving of all esteem, since caution is vastly better 
than dogmatism; yet asit happens that the want- 
ing word is almost the sole /acuna of the kind in 
the volume, and as the sense appears to be toler- 
ably obvious, one is inclined to think either that 
a degree of unnecessary delicacy has been here 


| displayed or that Messrs, Aldis and Wright have 


failed in critical acumen. It has to be admitted, 
however, that if fault there be, the failure has 
been made in good company, including as that 


| does a very numerous and very profound body of 


Shaksperian scholars, The rectification of the 
lin? in question has puzzled them all, from Rowe 

| through more than a 
century of critical inquiry—the undoubted expla- 
nation, as appears to me, lying all the while not 
very far from the surface. Malone conjectured 


| the reading to be, “And either curb the devil,” 


and it isthus printed in the ordinary editions of 
Shakspere. Mr. H. Staunton, in his edition of 
1860—following so far Pope and Warburton, who 
would read “ And masters even the devil” —gives 
the lection “ And masters the devil,” in a note ex- 
plaining as follows: — 

“The quartos 1604 and 1608 present this line ‘ And 
either the devill,’ &c.; the after ones read as above, 
which, as it affords sense, though destructive to the metre, 
we retain, not, however, without acknowledging a pre- 
ference for Malone’s conjecture, ‘And either curb the 
devil,’ ” &c. 

Mr. 
shines 
ments 


Staunton’s critical skill, which in general 
most conspicuously in his textual com- 
and suggestions, is here entirely at fault. 


| He has laboured, with great success, by the aid of 


extensive reading in the old writers, contempora- 
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ries of Shakspere and others, and by references to 
the great author himself—making expressions in 
Shakspere’s different works to throw light on 
other expressions—to restore the missing sense of 
many passages, thus in several instances bringing 
order and beauty outof confusion. Neitherhe, how- 
ever, nor any of his numerous brother commenta- 
tors, in so far as I am aware, have hit on the right 


explanation of the line referred to. The stumbling- | 


block of Mr. Staunton and other critics is the 
word “either,” which they would have changed 
to some other word as a misprint of the early 
printers; while a second class of critics, repre- 
sented by the editors of “The Globe” edition, 


think the word “either” should remain as it is, | 
. and that a verb following it has been accidentally | 


omitted in the earlier editions. 
left by Messrs. Aldis and Wright, and hence the 
guess of Malone, who wishes to fill up the gap by 
the word “curb.” But without doubt the critics, 
one and all, have missed the mark in this instance, 
as I hope satisfactorily to show. If the whole 
passage is carefully considered, I think it will be 
seen that the idea which Shakspere puts into the 


Hence the gap | 


mouth of Hamlet is not that of mastering, curb- | 


ing, or controlling the Evil One, but that, on the 
contrary, the whole context requires the sense of 
keeping, detaining, or housing him. Let the pas- 
sage be read — 
“ Use can almost change the stamp of nature, 
And either house the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency,” 
and the whole appeal of Hamlet to his mother 
becomes consistent and logical. Only by this 
change can the proper antithesis and sense of the 
assage be brought out. The argument is, that 
y the influence of use or habit the evil part of 


our nature may be either retained and strength- | 
ened or expelled and destroyed. There can be no | 


medium action. 
either good or bad. The suggested words “ mas- 
ter” and “curb” carry no force, and are little 
better than tautology, since to “curb” or to 
“master” an opponent is about the same thing 
as “throwing him out.”” Without doubt, the real 
term as originally written by Shakspere was the 
word “house.” That such was the case I felt 


perfectly persuaded of before the proof appeared, | 


and the proof seems to be conclusive enough. 
Imitating Mr. Staunton in other cases, I appeal 
from all the commentators to Shakspere himself, 


Persistent custom will make us | 


and bring up to substantiate the new view the | 


following passage, hitherto completely overlooked. 
In The Comedy of Errors, Adriana, thinking her 
supposed husband to be mad, calls in the aid of a 
conjuror to his cure, when this dialogue ensues 
{Act IV. Se. 4) : — 

“ Adriana. Good Doctor Pinch, you are a conjuror ; 
Establish him in his true sense again, 
And I will please you what you may demand. 


“ Luciana, Alas! how fiery and how sharp he looks! 

“ Pinch. Give me your hand, and let me feel your 

pulse, 

“ Ant, E. There is my hand, and let it feel your ear, 

“ Pinch. I charge thee, Satan, HOUSED within this man, 
To yield possession to my holy prayers, 

And to the state of darkness hie thee straight : 
I conjure thee, by all the saints in heaven.” 

Shakspere, as is well known, made extensive 
use of the Bible for the purpose of argument and 
illustration (Bishop Wordsworth* has detected so 
many as four hundred references to the sacred 
volume), and the allusion in the above quotation 
seems to be to Matthew xii. 44, in which the un- 
clean spirit, being cast out of a man, says, “I will 
return to my house, from whence I came out.” 

In corroboration of the view taken of this speech 
of Hamlet, and further to establish the suche 
lity of the suggested emendation, I may refer to 
the use by Shakspere in other places of the term 
house asa verb. Let the two following examples 
suffice, both taken from The Comedy of Errors:— 

“ For slander lives upon succession ; 

For ever housed, when once it gets possession.” 
Act III. Se. 1. 

“Even now we housed him in the abbey here.” 

Act V. Se. 4. 

Did your space permit, I might trouble you 
with a few remarks on the other line in the same 
passage I have been commenting on, which is 
marked by “The Globe ” editors with the f, in- 
dicating a dubious reading; but shall content 
myself with saying that much ingenuity seems to 
have been wasted in this instance by the commen- 
tators, the meaning being sufficiently plain and the 
line in perfect consistency with the entire passage 
when read as I have otherwise suggested. F. 

Inverness, 


JOHN WILKES BOOTH. 


I have cut the following paragraph from one of 
the morning papers of Oct. 27 : — 

“Is Joux Witxes Booru Ative ?—Many persons 
are of the opinion that Wilkes Booth still lives, Let me give 
your readers a piece of information that recently came 
into my possession, and which has never been printed. 
On the evening of President Lincoln’s assassination a 
young lady in Washington, who was playing at Ford’s 
Theatre, was on her way to the theatre. As she was 
walking along the street at a quarter past seven o'clock, 
she met Wilkes Booth on the side-walk. They had been 
well acquainted for several years, and were on intimate 
terms. They stood awhile and chatted, The girl told 
Booth she had received an anonymous letter that day 
that was quite amusing. Booth asked her to let him take 
it, and he would hand it to her another time. She gave 
him the letter, and hurried on to thetheatre. That night 


[* On Shakspeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible, by 
Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews, is 
certainly one of the most valuable illustrations of the 
writings of Shakespeare which have lately been produced. 

| Having accidentally omitted to call attention to it on its 
first appearance, We are glad of this opportunity of sup- 
| plying that omission.—Ep, “ N. & Q.” | 
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she was horrified to learn that Wilkes Booth had assassi- 
nated President Lincoln in the very theatre in which she 
was playing. The poor girl was frightened out of her 
wits for several days, fearing that some one had seen her 
give Wilkes Booth the paper so short a time before the 
assassination. So time passed on, and the actress went 
to her home in Philadelphia. About five weeks since 
that young woman received back again, through the 
post office, the very letter she put into the hands of 
Wilkes Booth on the night of the assassination. There 
is a private mark on it, too, that makes her positive that 
Wilkes Booth sent it. These are facts, and the actress is 
now playing at the Chicago theatres, The story is a 
strange one, to say the least of it."—American Paper. 

It will be seen that the authority is most vague, 
American Paper, and no names are given; never- 
theless it has made its appearance in several local 
journals. It may be dismissed as the invention 
of some small penny-a-liner; but such freaks of 
imagination, or tricks of unscrupulous members of 
a very useful and respectable profession, are some- 
times very mischievous, and assume a grave im- 
portance at a subsequent time. Respectable 
journals ought not to give them currency on such 
authority. Doubts are often thrown upon the 
events of history, and the student is embarrassed 
by encountering the purest fictions, which, how- 
ever, become in process of time blended with the 
facts to which they relate. Some years ago, for 
literary purposes, I went cautiously and carefully 
over the several histories of the French Revolu- 
tion, in order to reconcile, if possible, some conflict- 
ing and contradictory statements as to events 
which had happened within the recollection of men 
then living; and I traced them back to the origi- 
nal sources when I could find them. I found 
many which reflected upen the character of indi- 
vidual men, which had no better foundation than 


the one now before us, but, in the course of several | 


transcriptions, had magnified amazingly. A very 
few years ago I saw it gravely stated in a publi- 
cation of repute, that the celebrated and unfortu- 
nate Joachim Murat had not been executed, but 
had been seen by some of his former companions 
in arms, and had died at an advanced age in the 
United States. I made an inquiry, and found that 
this statement was made upon the strength of an 
ingenious and well-written story, published with- 
out author’s name in one of our magazines; and 
his escape was attributed to an expedient similar 
to that which the author of Don Caesar de Bazan 
adopts for the escape of his hero—namely, that 
the executioners had fired upon him with blank 
cartridge. 

Some of your correspondents in the United 
States would do well to expose this foolish story 
of J. W. Booth. The assassin was no doubt shot; 
and an explanation of the circumstances under 
which the girl obtained the letter—if the whole 
is not a gross fiction—may prevent this piece of 
romance being mixed up with the events attending 
the tragical death of President Lincoln. T. B. 
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AUTOGRAPHS: COLONEL DESPARD. 


At a recent sale of autographs in modern 
Athens, one was put up having the superscription 
—and a very fine specimen it was—of George III. 
upon an army commission. It would appear 
that in the present utilitarian age specimens of 
the signatures of departed monarchs are little 
valued, as no one present would offer anything for 
it. At last sixpence was tendered, at which price 
it was knocked down to the bidder. On examin- 
ation, the document turned out to be rather more 
interesting than the purchaser could possibly have 
anticipated—the handwriting of the worthy 
monarch being its least attraction—for it was 
signed by a political character of considerable noto- 
riety — Lord George Germain, ¢. e. subsequently 
better known as Lord Viscount Sackville. 

But the interest principally arises from the fact, 
that it is a commission appointing his majesty’s 
“trusty and well-beloved Edward Marcus Des- 
pard, Esq.,” Captain-Lieutenant “to that com- 
pany in our Seventy-ninth Regiment of Foot 
(or Royal Liverpool Volunteers) commanded” 
by Thomas Hall, Esq., “ whereof he himself 
is Captain.” Despard was to have the rank of 
captain in the army, although only a captain- 
lieutenant in that particularregiment. The trust 
which the king reposed in his “loyalty, courage, 
and good conduct”? was a sad mistake; for, as 
Colonel Despard, the same individual conspired 
to take away the life of his sovereign, for which 
crime he and his fellow-conspirators were tried, 
convicted, and beheaded—that is to say, hanged 
first, and then decapitated. The evidence against 
the Colonel was conclusive: he had allowed him- 
self to be influenced to such an extent by a belief 
that he had been unjustly removed from his 
superintendence at Honduras, to which Govern- 
ment had appointed him, in consequence of his 
having given offence to the settlers there, that he 
became partially insane. He had been immured 
for three years in Coldbath Fields prison for sedi- 
tious practices; when released he became the as- 
sociate of individuals of a disreputable character. 
The object of these persons was to destroy the 
king by loading the great gun in the park, and 
discharging it at the royal carriage when his 
majesty went to open Parliament, on Nov. 20, 
1802. At his trial, Feb. 12, 1803, Serjeant Best 
(afterwards created Lord Wynford) was his 
counsel, 

Despard’s commission as a captain-lieutenant 
of the Royal Liverpool Volunteers is dated Nov. 
2, 1780. He was a married man at the time of 
his execution on Feb. 21, 1803. There is a curi- 
ous print of him when “ on his trial,” “ Published 
by McPherson, Russel Court.” From the profile, 
if the likeness be at all correct, he must have been 
a fine-looking man. J. M. 
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Trop, assez, TOO, ENoucH.—If we look for | 


these words in a French or Italian dictionary we 
shall find trop, troppo, too, too much; and assez, 
assai, enough, sufficiently. Yet Laveaux says,— 
“Tl ne faut pas confondre assez avec suffisam- 
ment”; and how shall we translate such passages 
as these ? — 

“FE troppo piu bella gli parve assai che stimato non 
avea.”— Decam. vii. 7. 

“Comme j'étais fils unique et que mon pére était trop 
riche pour sa condition.”— Roman Comique, iii. 10. 

“La physionomie de mon hdéte que je n’avais jamais 
trop remarqué.”— Marianne, p. 17. 

“ On ne sait pas trop l’avantage .. . 
tout.”"—Jb, p. 27. 

“Au milieu d’un bal n’est pas trop le moment d’en 
parler.” — Corinne, vi. 1. 

“Les nouvelles se répandirent par trop de lieux.” — 
Froissart, ii, 159. 

“ Trop bien montés sur fleur de coursiers.”—J, i. 2. 
171. 

“ Mais j’aurai trop de force, ayant assez de cocur.”—Le 
Cid, ii. 2. 
I could add.dozens more, but these may suffice. 

The fact is, assez and trop (assai and troppo) are 
nouns; the former signifying abundance, plenty; 
the latter, superabundance, excess; and when 
they appear as adverbs, there is an ellipsis of de 
or en. Now our too (merely a form of to), and 
perhaps the German <u, includes a moral idea; 
when we say, “he is too good,” we mean, he is 
better than he need be, or ought to be; while “ 


d'etre dépourvue de 


est trop bon” simply means, he is extremely good | 


without any moral judgment whatever. Hence 
the one is not the translation of the other. But 
when we say, “ he is too good to do it,” we drop 
the moral idea, and it is nearly the same as “ ¢/ est 
trop bon pour le faire.” Yet that trop retains its 
original meaning appears from this, that the 
Spaniard would say, ‘ Es muy bueno para hacerlo.” 
There are a few more cases, but they are rare, 
where we may render trop by too, and assez by 
enough. Chaucer frequently used foo in the sense 
of trop; and instances may be found even in 
Shakespeare. 

The classic &yay, Alay, nimis, and GAis, satis, ex- 
actly answer to trop and assez; and I think that 
they also are indeclinable nouns, there being an 
ellipsis of eis and ad. In fact, assez comes from a 
satis. Trop, by-the-way, probably comes from 
turba, or perhaps from turma, like troupe. Mndiv 
kyay, nequid nimis, rien de trop, nothing in excess, 
we may see, answer each other. Satis quod sufficit 
is, enough is plenty, or enough is as good as a 
feast. 

Corneille has the following line in his Herac- 
lius : — 


“ Nous aurons trop d’amis pour en venir & bout.” 
Acte IIL. Se. 4. 


On this Voltaire’s note is— 
“Tl doit dire précisément le contraire : nous avons trop 
d’amis pour n’en venir & bout.” 
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Now, as will appear from what precedes, Cor- 
neille was perfectly right, and his mode of ex- 
pression was the more correct one; but in Vol- 
taire’s time, the practice of putting the negative 
after pour in such phrases as this had become the 
prevalent one; and hence he hastily accuses the 
great poet of having fallen into an error. 

Taos. KEtGnTLey. 


Huntrvepon Piumprre: Tnomas Ranporpn. 
Upon a blank page in the Epigrammaton Opus- 
cvlom, 1629, already described, there is the follow- 
ing in his own handwriting : — 

“ Epitaphium Zoili. 
Cespite sub viridi jacet hic qui, fellis abundans, 
Zoilus, omnigenos dente momordit acri ; 
Regibus et vulgo passim * maledicere suevit, 
In vivis atq ; in funere lingua procax. 


Numina sacra tamen voluit temerare nefandus ; 
In promptu causa est: Nescijt ille Deum. 
Ay 
Among the commendatory verses are the four 
which follow. I do not remember to have seen 
them in any edition of Randolph : — 
“ Ad Lectorem. 
Festa velis, que convivis apponere nérunt 
Numina Castalias que venerantur aquas ? 
Fece librum cunctis natum arridere palatis ! 
Vel tibi festa dabit, vel dabit iste sales. 
“ Tho. Randolph, Coll. Trin. Cantab.” 
W. Carew Hazuirt. 


Romanno. — An estate in Peeblesshire: an 
alteration (?) of Rommany, the gipsy name for a 
gipsy. According to Dr. Pennycuick (who mar- 

| ried Margaret Murray, the heiress of Romanno)— 
“ There happened at this place, on October 1, 1677, a 
memorable Polymachy between two clans of gipsies, the 
Fawes and the Shawes, who had come from Haddington 
Fair, and here fell out about dividing the spoil.” 

Old Faw, the chief, and his wife (who was big 
with child) were killed. For this murder old 
Shaw, with his three sons, was hanged in Feb- 
ruary, 1678, at Edinburgh; and John Faw, for a 
different murder, was hanged at the same time. 

Dr. Pennycuick erected a pigeon-house on the 
site of the Polymachy, and inscribed thereon : 

“ The field of Gipsie blood which bere you see 
A shelter to the harmless dove will be.” 


Gordon, in his Itinerary, desirous of connecting 
| Roman works with Romanno, places a Roman 
| camp as one mile north-west; while it is, in fact, 

three and a half miles to the north, and no vestige 
| of any Roman remains is to be found at Romanno. 
See Chalmers’s Caledonia. Sera Walt. 


Orricers KIttep IN IRELAND, 1598.—In a copy 
of Lambard’s Eirenacha, 1591, advertised in Mr. 


* This word is underlined in original, and pariter 
written in the margin. 
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Salkeld’s last book-catalogue, occurs the accom- 
panying manuscript note, which it would be well 
to preserve in your pages : — 


“ On the back of the title-page is the following, which 
may be of some interest. It is written in the handwriting 
of the time : — 

* Slaine in Ireland 

on ye Lith of August, 1598, 

Capt. Bethell. 

Capt. Foslewer. 

Capt. Orelir, 

Capt. Hawes. 

Capt. Rathess, taken. 

Capt. Fee. Maximilian Brooke, taken. 
Capt. Streetr. James Harrington, Sonne to 
Capt. Hsdon. Sr. Harris Harrington, 
Capt. Banckes. Knight, slaine. 
Capt. Petteti. Mr. Constable, slaine. 
Mr. Dawle, Comissarir, 
slaine. 


Sr. Henri Bagnol, Knight. 
Capt. Cosoir, 

Capt. Swansa. 

Capt. Morgan. 

Capt. Fornor. 


Capt. Henchew. 
And in all 2,300 men.’ ” 


we me 


Queries. 


Bucket-Cuarn.—In a parish register of a vil- 
lage in Yorkshire is the following entry, made by 
the rector thereof many years ago: — 

“Memdu.—The Bucket-Chain lyes between me and 
wife, dear Sarah, Witness my hand, 

Can any one suggest the meaning of this ? 

C.J. 


Titnes oF Boram.—Wallis and Hodgson, in 
their histories of the county of Northumberland, 
state that the great tithes of the parish of Bolam 
belonged to the Grammar-school at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, which was originally founded by 
Thomas Horsley, who was mayor of that town 
in the reign of Henry VIII. It is not known 
whether he was one of the family of that name, 
which long had property in the parish of Bolam, 
and the heiress of which married the late Lord 
Decies. It is feared that the will of Horsley is 
not forthcoming. Can any of the correspondents 
of “N. & Q.” throw light on this matter, and say 
how or when these tithes were lost to the school ? 
They have not been restored, as all tithes should 
be, to the incumbent, as he is still only vicar, not 
rector, of Bolam. FE. H. A. 


CRANMER Famity.—1l. Where can one read in 
extenso the Act of Parliament for the restitution 
in blood of Archbishop Cranmer’s children, passed 
in 5 Elizabeth? Only the title of the bill is 
printed in the statutes. 

2. Will one of your correspondents in the Col- 
lege of Arms kindly refer to Vincent, No. 105, 11, 
and print the reference there contained to Anne 
Cranmer, daughter of the Archbishop? According 
to the best pedigrees, no such person existed. 
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3. Sir John Harrington (in Nuge Antique, ed. 
Park, 1804, vol.ii. p. 16) mentions “ Archbishop 
Cranmer’s son’s widow yet living—the gentle- 
woman herself being of kin to my wife, and a 
Rogers by name.” Iam unable to discover Mrs. 
Cranmer in any pedigree of Rogers in the British 
Museum. Can any of your readers give me any 
clue to her parentage * TEWARS. 


Dar.—This word was an entire stranger to me 
until I came to reside here, where it is very 
common. The rooks are dap on the wing, i. e. 
strong in flight. Young pigeons, blackbirds, &c., 
are nearly dap, i. e. full-feathered and fit for 
flight. Required, the origin of the word. 

J. WETHERELL. 

Slingsby, York. 

D’Arcy Famity.—-l. Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me who was the grandfather of 
Major-General Robert d’Arcy, R.E., who died 
Commandant of Chatham in 1827? From family 
tradition the following appears : — 

“Colonel d’Arcy, a branch of the Holderness family 
from Yorkshire, commanded a regiment during the Ame- 
rican War. He was killed in action, leaving two sons, 

“1. Robert, Major-General R.E. 

“2. Constantine, Lieut. R.A., died s. p. 

“On his voyage to America Colonel d’Arcy and his 
family were wrecked. They lost all their baggage and 
papers, which, it is believed, would have proved their 
noble descent. After her husband was killed, Mrs. d’Arcy 
returned to England with her sons.” 

The present representative of the family is 
Colonel George Abbas Kooli d’Arcy, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Gambia, who, 
through his mother, claims descent from Edward 
Ill. (}%de Burke’s Royal Families.) 

Arms: Azure, semée of cross crosslets, and three 
cinquefoils, argent. Crest: A spear broken or, 
banded gules. 

2. Who was the father or other ancestor of 
Francis Acres, Esq., Hanover, Jamaica, who died 
probably about 1770, and left two daughters, 
Katherine and Mary? Arms: Az. three escallops 
argent. CAcADORE. 


G. Il. A. von Ewatp anp H. Ewatp.—Are 
there two Ewalds, distinguished Oriental scholars, 
oris *G.H. A. von Ewald” the same person as 
“HH. Ewald” ? C.Q. R. M. 


Frre-arms.—In what works shall I find any 
account of the earliest manufacture and use of 
fire-arms in this or any other country ? 

: H. T. Grason. 

Haverstock Hill. 


FRANKLIN Mepats.— The medals struck at 
various times to commemorate the celebrated 
Benjamin Franklin are very numerous. Is there 
reference on any of them to his having been a 
printer ? Witiam BLAbEs. 

11, Abchurch Lane, E.C, 
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Gate Famiry or Yorxsurre. — Francis 
Bathurst of Franks, co. Kent, married Susanna 
Hubert. Their only surviving issue, Berenice, mar- 
ried Joseph Fletcher. Their only daughter, Susan, 
who died 1757, married John Tasker, who died 
1796, s. p., leaving Franks to his sister, Mary 
Tasker. Mary Tasker married Mr. Dalton, and 
had an only daughter, who married a Mr. Gale of 
co. York, by whom she had three daughters, one of 
whom is said to have married a Colonel Gore, and 
some few years since to have been living at the 
family place in Yorkshire. I am anxious to as- 
certain whether any of the Bathurst family pic- 
tures, said to have been removed from Franks by 
the Gale family, are’ in existence. 
. be obliged by any information as to the above 
descendants of Mr. and Mrs. Gale now living. 

Hl. Batavurst. 

8, West Cliff, St. Lawrence, Thanet, Kent. 


Grey Mare’s Tart.—A cascade 300 feet in fall, 
situated in the parish of Moffat, in Dumfriesshire, 
the waters of which flow from Loch Skene, in the 
eastern extremity of the parish. Am I correct in 
assuming that this appellation is derived from 
Mare, a pond or oa or lake water, and Jal in 
the British that which is over, towers or tops, or 
the Gaelic Talla, murmuring ? Sera Walt. 


Irtsn MS. 1x Tentson’s Liprary. — Seeing a 
note on Archbishop Tenison’s library in an old 
number (about October, 1865) of “N. & Q.,” 1 
wish to put on record the fact that I purchased at 
the sale, and deposited in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, a folio MS. volume in the Irish 
language, in the beautiful handwriting of the 
eminent Irish scholar John Torno O'Mulconry. 
This volume contains two works, both by the Rev. 
Geoffry Keating, D.D., viz., “The Three Shafts of 
Death,” and the “ History of Ireland.” O’Mulconry 
was a contemporary of Dr. Keating, and a still 
more accomplished Irish scholar than Keating 
himself. I paid twenty pounds for the volume. 
Can any one inform me how this Irish MS. came 
into the Tenison library ? 

James H. Topp, D.D. 
Librarian, Trin. Coll., Dublin. 


Kreprs, “Brocrapara Brrranntca.” —“A 
portion of a sixth volume was printed, of which, 
it is said, only two copies exist.” (Luwndes.) Re- 
peated in the last edition. Can Lowndes be cor- 
rect in the number ? taLpnH THomas. 


Krvueer's “Greek GrammMan”—The notes to 
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LitHoGRapus.— What is the best way of stick- 
ing lithographs or engravings on bibulous paper, 
into scrap-books. I find gum of no use, and paste 
even oozes through the paper, often staining it. 
Wafers are of course out of the question, as they 
leave a lump. Joun Davipson. 


QvotTation WANtTED.—From what writer is the 
oft-quoted passage “ Que voulez-vous ?—nous som- 
mes faites comme cela?” taken ? A. H. B. 


Sr. Avevstrng or Cantrerscry.—The Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury was styled by Pope Ur- 
ban IL. at the Council of Bair, quasi alterius orbis 


‘And I shat] | 242” and has been frequently called Patriarch as 


well as Primate. In a calendar prefixed to a 
missal of the fifteenth century, in my possession, 
Augustyn Paus (or Pope, which is the transla- 
tion of the Flemish word), is commemorated on 
May 26, as is Beda Prester on the following day. 
I do not see that the title Paus is given to any 
other persons mentioned in the Calendar but those 
who have been actually Bishops of Rome, with 
this exception. K. H. A. 


Watt Parntines.—A curious painting in fresco 
may be seen in Ingatestone Church, Essex. It 


| represents a wheel (7 feet 2 inches diameter) di- 


vided into seven compartments, setting forth as 
many sins men are subject to—Vanity, Perjury, 
Drunkenness, Avarice, Sloth, Lust, and Anger. 
Sir F. Madden has pronounced this painting to be 
about the date 1400. It is much defaced, and 
will be covered over when the restoration of the 


| edifice is completed; accurate drawings have. 


however, been taken. I am informed that wheel- 
paintings exist at Arundel and Lincoln. Will 
any of your correspondents inform me if this is 
correct, and whether any other instances are 
known ? Joun Piaeot, Jun. 


Ricwarp WILLIAMs, alias CromweELt.—When 
did he die, and at what age ? His will was dated 


| June 25, 1545, and proved November 28, 1546. 


| (Noble’s Memoirs, 5rd ed. vol. i. pp. 17-18. 


Mr. Hickie’s translation of Aristophanes (Bohn, | 


1853), are very useful, but a large portion of them 
are available only to those who can read the ori- 
ginal. 
mar. 


I shall be obliged by being told the edition, 


and where published. E. 


He frequently cites Kruger’s Greek: Gram- | 


The 

other Richard Williams, alias Cromwell, died 

October 2, 1558. (Gent.’s Mag. 1790, p. 447.) 
GLWwYsiG. 


Waven.—Can any of your readers give me, or 
tell me where I can find, information respecting 
the ancestry of the Cumberland family of the 
Waughs? Major W. G. Waugh of the Indian 
army and a member of this family died about the 
year 1820, r 


Otp Woopen Cxatrs.—Where can I obtain 
authentic information concerning the earliest move- 
able chairs constructed of wood, that are (or are 
known to be) still in existence in England? I do 
not include in my “query” the “ Coronation 
chair ” at Westminster. CHarLes Bovure.t. 





da 
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Queries with Answers. 


Tomas Scot, B.D.— Where can I find a bio- 
graphy or memoir of Thomas Scott, sometime 
preacher at Norwich, author of Vor Populi, Vor 
Dei, Vox Regis, &c., who was assassinated in 
Holland ? M.N. 

[It is passing strange that this remarkable man has 
been excluded from a niche in all our biographical tem- 
ples, memorable as he is in the historic page for his bold- 
ness in opposing the Spanish match, and his hatred of 
that notable Spanish Don, Count Gondomar. Something 
of the personal history of Thomas Scot, or Scott, how- 
ever, may be obtained after a careful perusal of his nu- 
merous polemical productions, of which nearly a complete 
list may be found in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s Biblio- 
grapher's Manual. 

‘Thomas Scot was educated at St, Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.D, 1620, and became Rector of St. Saviour’s, 
Norwich. When Gondomar arrived in England to settle 
preliminaries for the marriage of Charles I. with the 
Infanta of Spain, Scot had the boldness to publish a tract 
against that proposed measure, entitled “ Vor Populi, or 


| familiars, acquaintance, opposed themselves with a violent 


Newes from Spayne ; translated according to the Spanish | 
payne ; g i 


coppie, which may serve to forewarn both England and 
the United Provinces how farre to trust to Spanish pre- 
tences. Imprinted in the Yeare 1620.” In this work the 
personal vanity of King James I. is spared, and his foibles 
soothed, while their consequences are pointed out in a 
plain and unflinching manner. The following notice of 
it occurs in the Diary of Sir Simonds D’Ewes: “ Monday, 
Dec. 4, 1620. I perused a notable book styled Vox Populi, 
penned by one Thomas Scot, a minister, marvellously 
displaying the subtle policies and wicked practices of the 
Count of Gondomar, the resident ambassador here from 
the King of Spain, in prevailing with King James for 
connivance towards the papists, under the colourable 
pretence of our Prince’s matching with the Infanta Maria 
of Spain.” * 

John Chamberlain, in his letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
dated Feb. 5, 1620-1, informs him that “the author of Vor 
Populi is discovered to be one Scot, a minister, bewrayed 
hy the printer, who thereby hath saved himself, and got 
his pardon, though the book were printed beyond sea,” 
(Court and Times of James I, ii. 219). Again, the Rev. 
Joseph Mead, in his letter to Sir Martin Stuteville, dated 
Feb. 10, 1620-1, tells him, that “ Scot of Norwich, who is 
said to be the author of Vox Populi, they say is now fled, 
having, as it seems, fore-notice of the pursuivant.” (Jb, 
ii, 226.) 

In the Vor Regis (4to, 1624), giving an account of the 
motives which induced him to write Vor Populi, Scot 
thus states the consequences of that publication to him- 
self; “ Against this (even as I feared) not only Goliah 
and the Philistines, enemies of the state, but the Israelites 
themselves; yea, my brethren, of one faith, my friends, 

* Papers and Letters relating to the Spanish match 
are printed in the Miscellaneous State Papers, edited by 
the Earl of Hardwicke, 4to, 1778, i. 399-522. ‘ 


censure and passionate pursuit of the unknown author. 
. . . - But whilst these things were maturely debating, 
and poor I, labouring to hide myself from the enemy, be- 
hold the Philistines found my heifer, and so unfolded my 
riddle. As soon as I was seen, it was no need to bid me 
run (as they ‘say) for life, especially when by a dream I 
was warned of the danger, and willed to make haste, and 
led as it were by the hand like Lot out «f Sodom. .... 
Whilst I rose up, and was musing of this strange and 
importunate dream, a more certain warning seconded the 
first, and with David, I heard them knock at the door, 
who willed to make haste... .. Wherefore I made a 
virtue of necessity, and God being my guide, I escaped 


Sor the present, to give time to second cogitation.” 


It is evident that Vox Populi was suppressed by the 
royal authority, as we learn from the introduction to the 
author’s Vox Cali, or Newes from Heaven (Ato, 1624), a 
tract on the same subject. From two letters in the State 
Paper Office (Domestic, James I. vol. exxxiv. 20, 75) it 
also appears that the Bishop of Norwich (Dr. Samuel 
Harsnett) had been commanded to institute proceedings 
against him. Thomas Locke, writing to Sir Dudley 
Carleton on Nov. 20, 1622, informs him that “I did this 
day accompany Mr. Scot's brother to the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, who professeth himself ready to do your lordship 
any service in this or ought else; and hath referred him 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, of whom, when they 
have spoken together, he doubteth not but he shall re- 
ceive satisfaction touching his brother, whereof I do not 
make any great doubt, unless he should be pressed by the 
higher power, for he told me that he had proceeded no 
further against him than a summons.” Again, Locke in 
his letter to Carleton, dated Dec. 15, 1622, says, “ The 
Bishop of Norwich hath promised that there shall be no 


| farther proceeding against Mr, Scot, unless he be com- 


manded by the higher powers, and then notice shall be 
given, so that he may avoid dangers.” If Scot fled from 


| England it could only have been for a short period, for in the 
| title-page of Vox Dei, an Assize Sermon preached at St. 


Edmunds Bury on March 20, 1622, he calls himself B.D. 
and Minister of the Word at St. Clement’s in Ipswich. 
This Sermon is dedicated to William, Earl of Pembroke, 
to whom he was chaplain, 

In a letter to the Rev. Joseph Mead, dated Feb. 7, 
1622-3, it is stated that “ there is a pamphlet lately come 
over from Holland, called the Belgicke Pismire,* exhort- 
ing all, great and small, after the example of those Low 
Countrymen, to labour, providence, and prevention. 
Wherein the author is reported, with due and exceeding 
commendation of his majesty, to represent the chief points 
of government in these countries, &c. Yet a blue coat, 
and supposed to be from the same hand that Vox Populi 
came.” (Court and Times of James I, ii. 361.) 

It is probable that Scot quitted England for the Nether- 
lands towards the close of the year 1623, when he became 
preacher to the English garrison at Utrecht. In 1624 he 
published “The Second Part of Vor Populi ; or Gondo- 


* It was printed at London, 4to, 1622. 
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mar appearing in the likeness of Machiavel in a Spanish 
Parliament, wherein are discovered his treacherous and 
subtile practices, to the ruin of England and the Nether- 
lands. Printed at Goricom by Ashuerus Janss.” Five 
sheets 4to, with an engraved title, containing a full-length 
portrait of Count Gondomar, and two curious plates of the 
Spanish Parliament, and the English Jesuits and Priests. 
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quering hero comes,” it may interest some of your 


| readers to learn that they occur in Nat Lee’s 


Scot, after preaching and writing for nearly three 
years at Utrecht, was assassinated by an English soldier, | 


named John Lambert, on Sunday, June 18, 1626, whilst 
walking with his brother William Scot and his nephew 


Thomas Scot. This lamentable event is thus noticed by 


tragedy, Alerander the Great, The couplet is 
spoken by Clytus in the banqueting scene, and 
the chorus opens the second act, being the ode of 
welcome to the victorious Alexander. 
ARTHUR OGILVY. 

[“ Black-Eyed Susan” was composed by honest Dick 
Leveridge, author of “ The Roast Beef of Old England.” 
He was a bass singer at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 


’ 


| . 
Fields; and, when more than sixty years of age, still 
thought his voice so good that he offered for a wager of 


the Rev. Joseph Mead in a letter dated London, July 7, | 


1626 (Baker's MSS. xxxii. 525): “Mr. Scot, who wrote 
Vox Populi,and should within a month or two have come 
to be the Queen of Bohemia’s household chaplain, as he 


a hundred guineas to sing a bass song with any man in 
England. The words of “ Sweet William's Farewell to 
Black-Eyed Susan” are by Gay, and are printed in his 


Poems, as well as in Watts’s Musical Miscellany, iv. 148. 


came out of the church from preaching (being preacher | 


to the English garrison at Utrecht), accompanied with 
his brother and a merchant, was stabbed and murdered 


by a soldier of my Lord Wimbledon’s, who being appre- 


hended and examined, said he did it as a good work, to 
take away an enemy to the King and state; but being 


tortured, is said to have confessed that he was hired for | 


money to do it, for the preventing the coming forth of a 
book he was writing of our last Cales action. His right 


and Times of Charles I., i. 123.) 


pendently of their rarity, which is considerable), and cu- 
rious beyond most other tracts of this period, on account 
of the light they throw upon the policy of the latter years 
of King James’s reign. The effect of them upon the 
public mind at the time must have been very great, if we 
may judge from the persecution of the author, and the 
pains taken by the government to suppress them. } 

“ Biack-Eyep Susan :” 
*“‘Black-Eyed Susan,” of which the style is de- 
cidedly modern, and which many regard as by 
Dibdin, is attributed to John Gay, born 1688 ? 

The poem called “ The Vicar,” which originally 
appeared in the New Monthly Magazine, is by 
some attributed to Elizabeth Barrett Browning; 
by others—amongst whom I may mention a writer 
in the number of London Society for March, 1865,— 
to W. Mackworth Praed. Which of these refer- 
ences is the correct one? “The Vicar” has ap- 

ended to it in the New Monthly the letter o. 
his signature is given to several other pieces, 
including one of much humour, entitled “ Twenty- 
Eight and Twenty-Nine,” which I have never seen 
in any collection. Can you tell me if all the 
ems in the New Monthly signed » are the pro- 
uction of the late Mr. Praed ? 


(Chappell’s Popular Music of Olden Time, ii. 640.) — 
“The Vicar” and “ Twenty-Eight and Twenty-Nine” 
are by W. M. Praed. See his Poems in 2 vols, edit. 1864, 
ii, 135, 172.] 

Jouxn Gunston.—There is in this house a pic- 
ture of Mr. John Gunston, of Stoke Newington. 
He lived at the end of the seventeenth century 
and at the beginning of the eighteenth. I believe 


hand was first cut off, and then he was executed.” (Court | that he wrote some books on religious subjects. 
| Can any of your readers give me any information 


The political tracts of Thomas Scot are valuable (inde- | about him L. A. } 


Hedingham Castle. 
[ We are inclined to think that John Gunston was a 


cousin of Thomas Gunston, Esq., a wealthy citizen of 


London, who began making purchases in Stoke Newing- 


ton about 1690. John Gunston died on April 21, 1729; 


| and his eldest daughter Mary was married in 1700 to Sir 


“Tne Vicar.”—Can | 
you inform me upon what authority the ballad of | 


Thomas Abney, the friend of Dr. Isaac Watts. (Milner’s 
Life of Dr. Watts, ed, 1834, p. 310.) For some interest- 
ing particulars of the Gunstons of Stoke Newington, con- 
sult “N. & Q.,” 2"4 S, i. 436.) 


Replies. 
THE PASTORAL STAVES OF BISHOPS AND 
ABBOTS. 


(38'S. x. 356.) 
The discussion of the question raised by Mr. 
Scott’s statue of William of Wykeham at Win- 


| chester, relative to the manner in which the pas- 


toral staff was carried by prelates in the Middle 
Ages in England, appears at present to have led 
to no other conclusion than that, in the Middle 
Ages, there existed no rule on the subject; and, 


| consequently, that no uniform and authoritative 


Questions having been put to me relative to the | 


authorship of the couplet “When Greek meets 
jreek,” &c.,* and the words of “See the con- 


[* The correct reading is “ When Greeks joined Greeks, 
then was the tug of war.”] 


usage was then known and accepted. 

In his contribution of authorities, Mr. Jonn 
Pieeot, Jun. has grouped together the pastoral 
staves of medieval bishops and abbots; whereas 
the point at issue has been (if I have understood 
it aright) to determine whether bishops did not 
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carry their staves in one hand, while abbots car- 
ried theirs in the other. All early examples in 
which the right hand is uplifted in gesture of 
benediction, as Mr. Pieeor correctly observes, 
may be set on one side; since in them the staff, 
if held at all, must necessarily be held in the left 
hand. When the right hand is not in benedic- 
tion, early examples generally represent both the 
hands as clasped in prayer, as in the effigy of 
Wykeham himself upon his monument; and here 
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this act or habit of holding their pastoral staves. 


again, the staff can only rest on the arm, without | 


being actually held. 


It does not appear to me | 


that the staff being represented resting on either | 


arm is any argument in support of a theory that, 
when held in the hand, it was held in one hand 
rather than in the other. When the staff really 
does appear held in one hand, the other, not being 
in benediction, commonly holds a book. In his 
brass at Ely, Bishop Thomas Goodrich (4.p. 1554) 


holds a book and the Great Seal (he was Chan- | 
cellor) in his right hand, and in his left hand he | 


grasps his staff. Bishop Peter de Rupibus, at 
Winchester (4.p. 1238), holds a book in his left 
hand; but I am not able to say whether his staff 
yet remains. The only early authorities that 
bear at all on the original question concerning 
the propriety of William of Wykeham in his 
statue holding his staff in his right hand, are the 


effigies and figures of bishops, in which the right | 


hand is not in benediction and the staff is actually 
held. This reduces the authorities to compara- 
tively a very small number, and in these a uni- 
form practice certainly is not apparent. 

Effigies and other early figures of abbots have 
no voice on the subject of the bishop's staff; but 
they show a diversity of usage in the matter of 
holding their staves by abbots: and they also 
directly contradict the statement so often made, 
and again repeated in Mr. Piceor’s communica- 
tion, to the effect that “abbots generally have 
the crook (of their staves) turned inwards, to 
signify that their jurisdiction was confined to 


their own monasteries ’’—these effigies “ generally | 


have the crook turned” outwards. 
In Stothard’s excellent representation of the 
groups once in the Painted Chamber at West- 


The effigies very generally were expressly de- 
signed to convey the idea of profoundly devotional 
repose ; and, accordingly, in them the official staff 
is more consistently shown resting on the arm, or 
placed passively in the left hand, than as if it 
were grasped firmly in the right hand. But, on 
the contrary, as Mr. Piecor has happily argued, 
it seems more reasonable to place the staff in the 
right hand of the living bishop, when standing 
erect, and when not represented in the act either 
of episcopal benediction or of prayer—“ this being 
more in accordance with the symbolic nature of 
the staff, as a shepherd, unless left-handed, would 
not carry it in his left hand among his flock.” A 
uniform usage in early examples of course would 
be conclusive ; but in the absence of any approach 
to such uniformity, the pastoral argument, if not 
decisive on the general question, at least seems to 
be of sufficient authority to justify Mr. Scott. 
Cuar.es Bovurtett. 


In a former article (3"¢ S. x. 329) I maintained 
that the proper way to represent an abbot, and 
also a bishop, is to place his crosier in his Jeft 
hand. I founded my assertion on the fact, that it 
is placed in the /eft hand of each at their respec- 
tive benediction and consecration. Surely the 
Church intended by this ceremony to indicate the 
manner of holding the crosier. But Mr. Jonn 
Piecot, Jun., argues, at the second reference, 
that when a bishop is not represented in the act 
of blessing, it seems reasonable to place it in his 
right; as a shepherd, unless left-handed, would 
not carry it in his left hand for use among the 
flock. For that matter, I believe I have seen 
shepherds carrying their crooks quite as often in 
one hand as the other; though they would natu- 
rally take them in their right hands when the 
wanted to hook a sheep. If, however, the Chureh 
had meant the crosier to be carried in the right 
hand, she would have so placed it at a bishop’s 
consecration; but the truth is—and here I adduce 


| another argument which, in my opinion, is con- 


| his right hand. 


minster—who are solemnising the coronation of | 


the Confessor—the two archbishops are seen with 


their crosiers held by their chaplains, and held by | 


them in their right hands. Of the other mitred 


figures, both bishops and abbots, some certainly 


hold their staves (the crooks turning both ways) 
in their left hands, but others must be considered 
to hold theirs in their right hands—the figures 
are too much mutilated to determine positively 
in more than a very few instances. I am dis- 
posed to attach more weight to the testimony of 
representations of medieval prelates in energetic 
life, and in the discharge of some official duties, 
than to monumental effigies, in such a matter as 





clusive—a bishop never does hold the crosier in 
If Mr. Piecor had witnessed 
any solemn Catholic ceremonials, he would know 
as I do, from so many times assisting at pontifical 
functions, that, whenever the bishop assumes the 
crosier, he always holds it in his left hand. He 
walks in procession, he addresses the faithful, he 
gives his benediction, always with the crosier in 
his left hand. When the Gospel is sung at High 
Mass, indeed, he holds it before him with both 
hands; but, be it noted, he never holds it in his 
right hand alone. Surely, then, the proper way to 
represent either an abbot or a bishop is with the 
crosier in the left hand. 

Iam quite aware that, in strict language, the 
word crosier applies to the cross-staff carried 
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before an archbishop; but a bishop’s staff has by | 
long usage been so generally called a crosier, and | 
the term pastoral staff is a term so inconvenient, | 
that I always prefer to use the word crosier for 
a bishop’s staff, and cross or cross-staff for that 
borne before an archbishop. F. C. H. 


If Mr. Praeor has not yet seen it, he would, I 
think, be interested by a letter treating of the | 
above subject from the Rev. Daniel Rock, published 
in The Ecclesiologist for August last, in which it is 
argued that on the ground, not of any precedent 
in the form of representations in works of art, but 
of liturgical usage and authority, it is improper to 
place the pastoral staff in the right hand of the 
figure of the bishop or abbot. Dr. Rock appears | 
* to admit that various medieval seals, illuminations, 
sculptures, &c., indicate the staff as being held in 
the right hand; but then he contends that the 
representation in those cases is a deviation from 
the rubrical directions on the subject contained in 
the established formularies of ecclesiastical ritual. 

J. W. W. 


THE WHITE HAT. 
(3" 8. x. 374.) 


Though my name is not Cuttle, yet I have | 
always adopted the Captain's practice of making a 
note of things interesting to me, and, amongst other 
reliquie sacre thus preserved, am enabled to fur- 
nish your correspondent FitzHoPk1Ns with a copy 
of the genuine “ White Hat.” 

Those who would see more of the political im- 
portance of white hats must refer to the second 
volume (Lord Berners’ translation) of Froissart, 
chap. 79, and the proceedings of John Lyon at 
Ghent. 

“ The White Hat, 1819. 


“In sixteen hundred and forty-one 
The Radicals had some famous fun, 
Till with King Charles they so merrily sped, 
They first took his crown, and then his head. 
Then hey for radical reform, 
To raise in England a glorious storm 
Till every man his dinner has got 
For twopence the loaf, and a penny the pot. 
“ Bradshaw and Pym with their Radical shears 
Cropt the bishops and sliced the peers ; 
While Oliver kick’d the mace with an air, 
And set his own rump on the Speaker's chair. 
Then hey, &c. 
“Oliver wore a broad-brimmed hat, 
It was not white, but no matter for that ; 
For so very broad its brim was grown 
That it cover’d the altar and capp’d the throne, 
Then hey, &c. 
“ Oliver then grew proud and high, 
He looked on his comrades rather shy ; 
He spat in their faces, and cut them all, 
Till they humbly cried *God save King Noll.’ 
Then hey, &c. 


“In eighteen hundred and eighteen 
Again shall be what before has been, 
Until we reform both Church and State, 
As in sixteen hundred and forty-eight. 

Then hey, &e, 


“Bradshaw and Pym were not half as good 
As Dr, Watson and Thistlewood : * 
And Lawyer Pearson as learnedly spoke 
As ever did Mr, Solicitor Coke. 
Then hey, &c, 


“ And there’s Henry Hunt, the cock of us all, 
Will do the job much better than Noll, 
Whose beaver was never so broad or so flat 
As our King Harry the Ninth’s white hat. 

Then hey, &c. 


“ And Oliver had not Harry’s way 
Of making harangues from a one-horse shay ; 
Or, when he had reach'd his private ends, 
Of cutting his inconvenient friends, 
Then hey, &c, 


“ We'll have no pension, place, or court, 
No king, no regent to support ; 
No priests to feed, no taxes to pay, 
And we'll go to the devil in our own way. 
Then hey, &e. 


“A Parliament shall be held once a year, 
Without the presence of bishop or peer; 
And every man be his own lawmaker, 
In right of his single vote and acre. 

Then hey, &e. 


“ Reform like this we Radicals choose, 
Who have something to gain and nothing to lose : 
Unlike Sir Frank ¢ and the Whiggish train, 
Who have something to lose and nothing to gain. 
Then hey, &e. 


“Now march, my brave boys, in your Radical rags, 
Handle your sticks and flourish your flags, 
Till you lay the throne and the altar flat 
With a whisk of King Harry the Ninth’s white hat. 
hen hey for radical reform 
To raise in England a glorious storm, 
And level each purse-proud autocrat 
With a whisk of King Harry the Ninth’s 
white hat,” 
A 


I am really thankful to Fitznorxins for his 
resuscitation of my political morceau from the half- 


century's oblivion which had swept it clean out of 


my mind: the few lines of his quotation even now 
only coming upon me. He will find it in extenso, 
some time about the jirst Thistlewood treason- 
trials, A.D. 1816 (when I saw the reform-meeting 
upon Tower Hill vanish at the movement of cer- 


| tain twenty-four-pounders on the battery, like a 


swarm of flies from a sugar-cask), in The Courier, 
or in my dear old Tory friend John Taylor’s journal, 
The Sun, with others such of my inditing: for, in 
those days, mine was no idle pen. 
It may not be generally remembered, or ¢radi- 
* Executed for high treason at the Old Bailey, May 1, 


1820. 
+ Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 
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tioned, how Lord Liverpool, the then Prime 
Minister of the Regency, suppressed Orator Hunt’s 
galerus albus, simply by assuming it for his own 
head-gear. Epmunp LENTHAL SWIFTE. 


EXPULSE. 
(3 §. x. 311.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Expulse is simply the French and old English | 


form of the word expel, and is now used but 
rarely; so that it may be more justly deemed a 
term of the past than of the future. 
pulser, to expulse, expell,” in Cotgrave’s French 
Dictionary, edition of 1660; and “ Expulser, to 
expulse,” in Nugent’s French Dictionary, dated 
1844, It occurs in Shakespeare as an equivalent 
word to eatirp : — 
“ Nor should that nation boast it so with us, 
But be ertirped from our provinces. 
“ Alen, For ever should they be expulsed from France, 
And not have title of an earldom here.” 
First Part of Henry VI. Act UI. Se. 3. 


Nares, in his Glossary, also quotes the fol- 
lowing : —- 

“He was expulsed the senate.” — North's Plutarch, 
p- 499. 

And — 

“If he, expulsing King Richard, as a man not meet for 
the office he bare, would take upon him the scepter.”— 
Holinshed, vol. ii. vv. 8. 

But why the writer in The Guardian could not 
use the simpler term expel, seems odd; perhaps 
he may have thought expulse more expressive and 
forcible, from the consideration that, in Latin, 


I find “ £v- | 


TRIPP: HOWARD. 
(3° S. x. 820.) 


It is rather an amusing notion that a Thomas 
Howard had his surname changed in the middle 
of the fourteenth century to the abrupt mono- 
syllable Tripp. This story of course supposes 
that there was a Howard family of some note in 
the reign of Edward III. 

The ducal Howards, and the few families really 
springing from that stock, may hold their historic 
place without any fictions as to their male descent. 
As representing the Mowbrays, and, at a later 
period, the Fitzalans, they are permanently in- 
twined with the earlier Plantagenet period; but 
their name and arms sufficiently refuse the claims 
made for them as to distinction before the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

The arms of the real Howards are simply those 


| of the Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick, changed 


from their position when worn as a badge by their 
retainers. Let the shield of Beauchamp, gules a 
fess between six cross crosslets fitché argent, be 
suspended by the dexter corner, and the fess be- 


| comes a bend; and then, by putting the cross 


crosslets in an erect position, the arms of Howard 
appear. They are in themselves an acknowledge- 
ment of what no noble Howard ever tried to 
disguise—their position with regard to the Beau- 
champs, either as Haye wards, superintendents of 
the fences, or Hog wards, whichever be the true 


| derivation of this yeomanly name. 


expulsare is the frequentative form of expellere ; | 


or, more probably, he was thinking of the French 
form expulser, which is in common use. ‘I may 
add, that expulse is a favourite word with dic- 
tionary makers. 
and Italian dictionaries, in Vieyra’s Portuguese 
dictionary, and in the Tauchnitz Dutch and Swe- 
dish dictionaries. Both forms, expeler and ev- 
pulsar, occur in Spanish, and expellir and expulsar 
in Portuguese ; but the Italian has espellere only, 
which is counterbalanced by the sole I'rench form, 
expulser. Warter W. Skrat. 
22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


Fr, expulser, Lat. expulsare : — 
“ For ever should they be expulsed from France, 
And not have title of an earldom there.” 
Shakspeare. 
“ Suppose a nation where the custom were that, after 
full age, the sons should expulse their fathers and mothers 


out of possessions, and put them to their pensions,”— | 
| Nuremberg. 


Bacon. 
“ Inwardly received, it may be very diuretick, and 
expulse the stone in the kidneys.” — Browne. 
(See Johnson's Dictionary.) 
J. MickoLoevs. 


I find it in Meadows’s Spanish | 


Its application, in the latter sense, to the first 
Duke of Norfolk of the name, as an adherent of 
Richard IIL, “the boar of York” (from whom 
he received his ducal title), is almost like a play 
on the name. 

“ The blood of all/the Howards” sounds grandly, 
but though the branches of the ducal family hold 
an unequalled place in the peerage, the great mass 
of those who, rightly or wrongly, bear the name are 
entirely devoid of noble blood. They have simply 
derived their name (if rightly theirs) from their 
plebeian occupations ; and it is a gross fiction (often 
nothing short of an intentional falsehood) for them 
to use the arms of the noble stock. It would 
have been better far for such to have applied for 
a grant of a coat showing to what family they had 
been swineherds. 

All the real male ramifications of the noble 
stock may be simply traced; others who acciden- 
tally bear the name cannot claim even so distin- 
guished an origin as to have been servants of the 
Beauchamps in the days when the now reigning 
house of Prussia were only the Burggraves of 


It would be well if all heraldic works would 


| oppose the false claims of the mass of ignoble 


Howards. 
L2&LIvs, 
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ANDREA FERARA SWORDS. 
Q-4 S. i. 73; 
x. 137.) 

I am delighted to find that the attention of one 
so competent to deal with all Spanish matters as 
Lorp Howpen has been directed to the subject 
of these swords. 

While I have no doubt that we must class them 
with the good swords that “in Bibilus were 


(1* S. iii. 62; 


dipped,” I should be much obliged by his lord- | 


| Rosslyn Park, Hampstead. 


ship explaining the extraordinary variations which 
are found on these blades, in the names and ac- 
companying figures inscribed on them. 


| 


4 S vill, 157: 
34 S, viii. 157; | 
| Penny Cyclopedia by the late Professor Craik, and was 


In 1865, I read a paper on these weapons be- 


fore the Archeological Association, which has 
since appeared in their journal for December of 
that year (p.316). In it I described twenty-five of 
these swords, which, as I stated at the time, com- 
prised no less than seven varieties in the spelling 
of the name; and if its position is taken into 
account, not fewer than fifteen. 

1. Andrea Ferara, with variations in the posi- 
tion of the words and the accompanying orna- 
ments. One of the latter is an animal which 
strikingly resembles the well-known fox or wolf 
of Passau on the Danube. Is any such mark of 
an animal known in Spain? 

2. Andreia Ferara, only one example known. 

3. Andria Ferara, three varieties. 

4. Andrea Farara, two varieties. 

5. Andreia Farara, two examples. 

6. Andria Farara, two examples. 

7. Andrea Ferare. 

After I had made my analysis for that paper, I 
was favoured by friends with the four following 
examples : — 

1. Andrea Ferara, repeated thrice on each side 
of the blade. 

11. Andrea Ferara, em 

m1. Piero Ferara, and 

tv. Cosmo Ferara. The last is in the possession 
of the Count d’Albanie. 

Within the last week I have received a letter 
from Lanarkshire, calling my attention to addi- 
tional varieties in the names on the Ferara swords, 
and offering me rubbings. I most thankfully ac- 
cepted the offer, and as soon as I receive the rub- 
bings in question I will communicate them to 
“N. & Q.” Groree Vere IRvING. 


Aasboa. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA : THOMAS 
RANDOLPH. 


(3 5S. x. 389, 425.) 


To the Editor of * Notes and Queries.” 
Sim—When I gave a strong denial to the statement of 
Mr. W. Carew Hazuirt as to the “ blunders” contained 
in the article “ Randolph,” in the English Cyclopedia, | 
had the advantage of seeing some elaborate notes on that 
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subject, which had been kindly prepared by Mr. James 
Thorne. 
The article “ Randolph” was originally written for the 


adopted without alteration in the English Cyclopedia, 
having undergone, like many other articles, the revision 
of Mr. Thorne. ‘That gentleman has put his notes into a 
formal shape, and I transmit them to you without any 
further comment. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedt. Servant, 
Cuaries Kyicur, 
November 24, 1866. 


In anote on “ Autographs in Books” (“ N. &Q.,” 
3S. x. 389), Mr. W. Carew Haztirr makes 
the gratuitous assertion that, in “that most egre- 


| gious book, English Cyclopedia (BioGRarHy), art. 


‘Randolph,’ in one paragraph there are almost as 
many blunders as lines.” He does not say what 
are the blunders, nor in which paragraph he has 
discovered them. But as there are only three 
paragraphs in the article, the readiest way of 
proving that the assertion is as reckless and un- 
grounded as it is discourteous, will be to take them 
seriatim and show that there is sufficient authority 
for every statement they contain. 

Par. 1. T. R. “was born in 1605, at Badby, in 
Northamptonshire.” Wood, who may be con- 
sidered as the general, as he was the earliest, 
authority for the facts of the biography, says he 
was born in “ 1605 at Newenham, near Daintry” 
(Ath. Oxon., i. 564, ed. Bliss). This appears a 
contradiction, but is not really one. Randolph 


| was born in Newnham village, but “ Newnham, 


though now called a distinct parish, was originally 
a member of Badby, to which it is adjoining to- 
wards the west.” (Bridges, Zist. of Nerthampton- 
shire, i. 22.) The manor of Newnham was only 
separated from that of Badby in 1635 (Baker, 
Hist. and Ant. of the County of Northampton, 
i. 260); the living is still “ Badby-cum-Newn- 
ham,” and the Clergy List has against Newnham 
“see Badby.” Baker says that Randolph was 
born “at the house of his maternal grandfather, in 
whose descendants it continued till within these 
few years,” and gives an engraving of its present 
appearance. He was baptised June 15, 1605 
(Lbid. i. 261). The places of his education, and 
the date of his Cambridge scholarship, are the 
same in the Eng. Cyc. and in Wood’s Ath, Ovon. ; 
the date of his incorporation at Oxford, 1631, is 
given in the Fasti (ii. col. 461). “ He was much 
noticed by Ben Jonson, who called him ‘son’ ”— 
Eng. Cyc. This too is mentioned by Wood, and 
every one else— including Randolph, who has 
“ A gratulatory to Mr. Ben Johnson for his adopt- 
ing of him to be his son” (Poems, Oxford, ed. 


| 1638, p. 22); see also the “ Eglogue to Mr. John- 


son” (Jb. p. 97). “The promise of his youth was 
murred by a career of dissipation and extrava- 
gance, which shortened his life prematurely.”— 
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| 
Eng. Cyc. Now compare Wood (i. col. 566), who, 
after mentioning his plays, goes on: “Several 
other things were expected of the said young poet, 
but by indulging himself too much with the 
liberal conversation of his admirers (a thing inci- | 
dent to poets), brought him to an untimely end.” 
Of his dissipation more than enough may be found 
in Winstanley and elsewhere; whilst he himself 
refers pretty plainly to his extravagance, and the 
difficulties into which it led him, in “A Parley 
with his Empty Purse” (Poems, p. 125). The 
statement as to the place of his death and the 
date of his burial is the. same in Wood as in the 
Eng. Cyc.; but Wood names the friend (Will. 
Stafford) at whose house he died, and the site of 
his grave and monument. The inscription on the 
monument—given by Bridges in his account of 
Blatherwick church (Hist. of North., ii. 280)— 
records the fact stated in the Eng. Cyc., that it 
was erected by Sir Christopher Hatton. 

Par. 2 is a list of Randolph’s writings. It states | 
that his “ Poems, Translations, and Plays, were 
published in London, 4to, 1634.” This edition we 
have not seen, but the title and date are given by 
Watt (Bib. Britt.) and Lowndes (Bib. Manual). 
The “ Poems, with the Muses’ Looking-Glass, and 
Amyntas, Oxford, 4to, 1638,” is the edition of the 
poems collected after T. Randolph’s death by his 
brother, and is in the British Museum. In proof 
that “‘there have been several other editions pub- 
lished since, both in London and at Oxford,” it 
will be enough to cite the “5th edition corrected, 
London, 1664”; and the “6th edition, with addi- 
tions, Oxford, 1668’’—both of which are in the 
British Museum. In the Museum are also ail 
the editions of the separate plays mentioned in 
this paragraph. No earlier edition of any play is 
in the Museum library, nor is any mentioned by 
Watt or Lowndes. But even if Mr. Carew 
Hazuitr should have discovered any, it will not 
convict the Eng. Cyc. of error; for while the 
article gives the dates according to known copies, 
it does not assert that none earlier exist. That 
The Prodigal Scholar and Cornelianum Dolium 
“have been attributed to Randolph,” even Mr. 
Carew Hazuitr will not have the hardihood to 
deny. 

Par. 3 comprises a classification and brief criti- 
cism of Randolph’s poems. With these poems 
we have deemed it proper to renew our acquaint- 
ance, and write with the Oxford edition before 
us. As we anticipated, we find the classification 
strictly accurate. The criticism we should be in 
the main ready to adopt; but in a question of 
criticism it will be enough to say that a com- 
parison of the opinions with the poems themselves 
shows clearly that the writer had read the works | 
on which he commented. 

To sum up. Our examination has proved that, 
for the article “ Randolph,” the biographical de- 
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| tails were derived from the best and not from 


second-hand authorities; that for every statement 
there is sufficient authority; that every opinion 
is founded upon an examination of the works 
criticised. 

Mr. Carew Hazuirr asserts, that “in one 
paragraph there are almost as many blunders as 
lines.” There are three paragraphs: the Ist has 
13 lines; the 2nd, 10; the 3rd, 15. Let Mr. W. 
Carew Hazuirr take his choice of the three, and 
show in it “almost as many blunders as lines,” 
or—he knows the alternative. 


ST. BARBARA: LETTERS IN COATS OF ARMS. 
(5 S. x. 291, 339, 340.) 


St. Barbara was the patroness of all things 
connected with missile weapons and their re- 
sults. In the changes introduced as to the im- 
plements of destruction, when artillery became, 
instead of bows and arrows, guus with powder 
and shot, then her patronage was transferred to 
the new invention, and to all connected with 
it, such as explosions of gunpowder, &c.; in 
this she held a twofold place, as the pro- 
tectress from harm, and as the one supposed to 
render missiles prosperous. Thus a powder maga- 
zine is especially supposed to be under her tute- 
lage, and her image there placed gives its name to 
the magazine itself. When thus worshipped she 
is considered responsible for every thing arising 
from the carelessness of artillerymen; and the 
presence of her image authorises, in a manner, their 
recklessness. This is just as the image of St. 
Antony in an Italian stable is supposed not only 
to protect the horses from sickness, and the effects 
of the ill-treatment which they too often receive 
from their owners, but also to be a safeguard 
against all robberies in the place. However power- 
less the image of St. Antony is, the Aight kept 
burning before it prevents some petty thefts; and 
there ere those who, though they do not dread 
sinning in the sight of God, are afraid so to do in 
the presence of St. Antony. But St. Barbara 
affords no such collateral protection; for a light 
in a powder-magazine would only add to the 
danger. Before the invention of fire-arms the 
feast of St. Barbara must have been celebrated 
with far less of noisy demonstration than was the 
case at Rome, Dec. 4, 1845, when I was an eye 
and ear witness. The procession of the guild of 
St. Barbara went with repeated volleys of fire- 
arms to a small church (bearing, I think, her 
name), where mass was celebrated in the midst of 
boisterous demonstrations and firing all round the 
doors. It seemed to me that the celebrant must 
have been disturbed by the great and increasing 
noise; he was an aged bishop, whose mitre had 
been very conspicuous in the procession, but he 
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soon showed more Italiano that he quite enjoyed | 
the hearty merriment of the confraternity; in- | 
deed I think that he would have been disappointed | 
if they and their fire-arms had been less demon- 
strative. In some respects this scene of twenty- 
one years ago is unique in my ——* 

.ELITS. 


The following appears to be an instance of the 
use of the substantive Sainte-Barbe in the sense of 
an image or representation of Saint Barbara. In 
the funeral procession of Louis de Brézé, Comte de 
Maulevrier and Grand Sénéchal of Normandy, 
who died in 1531, a manuscript of the period, 
cited in Miss Millington’s Heraldry (London, 
1858, p. 146), mentions that a gentleman on 
* horseback carried 
“a standard of taffeta of the colours of the deceased 
nobleman, which are yellow, black, and red; on which 
was figured a saincte barbe and a goat, with e ¢ e, which 
signifies Brézé, and it had an inscription, ‘Tant grate 
chiévre que mal gist.’ ” 

[ retain the irrelevant portion of this extract for 
the singularity of the arms of Brézé, a gout and 
three e's, by no means, however, a unique or ex- 
tremely rare example of the bearing of letters of 
the alphabet in coat armour. I imagine the e e e 
(in English a a a) may be meant in this instance 
to represent the voice of a goat, and that the | 
motto also may contain an allusion to it. Perhaps 
some other reader of “N. & Q.” may be able to 
explain, from Cotgrave or elsewhere, the meaning 
of the word “ grate,” or possibly “ gratte.” 

Joun W. Boner. 


History or tue Istz or Man (3% S, x. 330.) 
The MS. alluded to by Str T. E. Wrxnryeton is 
mentioned by Townley in his Journal kept in the 
Isle of Man, 2 vols. 8vo, 1791, and from which he 
gives some extracts in vol. ii. p. 226, under the 
following title: — 

“ Mona; or the History, Laws, and Constitution, Ec- 
clesiastical and Civil, of the Isle of Man ; verified by the 
Records of the Island, and thence extracted, by the appli- 
cation, care, and diligence of Mr. Alexander Ross, of 
Gray's Inn, Gent.”—*“ N.B, Mr. Ross died in the year 
1753."—* Copied from the original for the use of E. Um- 
freville 1744, @ favore T. Heley, Ari.”—*“A_ transcript, 
from a copy of E. Umfrevill’s now in the hands of George 
Tollet, Esq. Betley Hall, Staffordshire.” 

Mr. Townley states that this MS. was lent to 
him by Mr. Oates, of Douglas, the owner. 

The Secretary of the “Manx Society,” es- 
tablished for the publication of documents rela- 
ting to the Isle of Man, applied in 1857 to Mr. 
Wicksted for permission to publish the MS., and 
he at that time declined to allow the Society to 
publish Mr. Ross’s MS. : 

Another MS., said to be written by Mr. Blun- | 
dell, of Crosley, who retired to this island during | 
the Civil Wars, and employed his leisure hours in | 


collecting its history and antiquities ; this has been 
made use of by both Sacheverell and Seacome. 
A copy is in possession of the present Clerk of the 
Rolls at Castletown; but the Manx Society has 
not yet been able to obtain the loan of it. 
Witiiam Harrison. 
Rock Mount, Isle of Man, 


Reynotps’s Portrait or Dr. Beattie (3** §. 
x. 354.)—Sir Joshua doubtless painted like every 
other artist, by looking direct at his subject. The 
mirror referred to by Dr. Beattie was behind the 
artist, sufficiently elevated and inclined to show 
the painting in progress to the subject of it. It 
would be impossible in any other way for the 
sitter “ to see every stroke of the pencil,” and yet 
keep his face in right position to be painted. 

P. E. Masey. 


Tae Marrxer’s Compass (1* S. ii. 56, 470; 


| 8" S. x. 178, 211.)\—Humboldt mentions the cir- 


cumstance that the magnetic land car used in 
China had attached to it a way-measure. Over 
the trackless land, they were more certain of their 
course than the seaman of this age, who imper- 
fectly ascertains the speed of his vessel by the 
log-line, is uncertain of his leeway, and has to 
correct all by the observation of the heavenly 
bodies for his latitude and for his longitude, the 
time by a watch showing the difference of noon at 
his place of observation and the port from which 
he started. 

Mr. Scoresby (afterwards a clergyman) was the 
owner and master of a ship in the North whale- 
fishery from Liverpool. In a lecture delivered 
by him thirty years ago, he exhibited an impor- 
tant experiment which does not appear to be 
generally known. He took a bar of iron two or 
three feet long, about one inch in diameter, and 
placing it in the direction of the magnetic meri- 
dian—that is, pointing to the north at an angle of 
forty or fifty degrees with the horizon, he struck 
it a smart blow with a heavy hammer, by which, 


| from a simple bar of iron, it became a magnet. 
? iol 


Afterwards he placed the same iron bar in a direc- 
tion at right angles to its former position, and 
striking it as before, its magnetism was thereby 
discharged, and it was proved to have none of the 
properties of a magnet. At the time I considered 
this a favourable illustration, although not so de- 
signed by Scoresby, of the magnetic theory of 
Kuler disclosed in his Letters to a German Princess. 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Streatham Place, S. 


Penat Laws aGarnst Roman Catamories (374 
S. x. 356.)—I recommend to A. O. V. P. to con- 
sult on these laws The Iifistorical Account of the 
Laws against the Roman Catholics of England, by 
Charles Butler, Esq. Hansard & Sons, London, 
1811; and D. Scully, Statement of the Penal Laws 
which aggrieve the Catholics of Ireland, 1827. But 
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especially a more recent work, on which full re- 
liance may be placed, 4 Dige ost of the Penal Laws 
passed against Catholics, with Historical Notes and 
Illustrations, by Rey. James Waterworth. Newark, 
Brooks, 1841, 12mo, pp. 49. The Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests, by Bishop Challoner, cannot 
be too highly recommended. It was first pub- 
lished in 1741, in two parts. But the great store- 
house of information as to the Penal Laws, and 
the sufferers under them, is Dodd’s Church History 
of England, 3 vols. folio, 1739. F, C. H. 

First Covsrys (3" 8. x. 179, 342.)—In justice 
to the Quaker community, allow me to state that 
if they marry cousins it is quite opposed to their 
rules. See their = of Extracts from the Minutes 
and Epistles of the Yearly Meeting . . . relating to 
Christian Doctrine, Practice, and Discipline. Lon- 
don: Friends’ Book Depository, 1861. In Sec- 
tion x111., “ Advice in Relation to Marriage,” it 
says : 

“Tt is our judgment that not only those marriages of 
near kindred expressly forbidden under the law, ought not 
to be practised under the gospel; but that we in our day 
ought not to take first cousins in marriage. And though 
some have been drawn into such marriages, let not their 
practice be a precedent or example to any others amongst 
us for the time to come. A.D. 1675.” 

At subsequent meetings of Friends, when this 
subject was brought before them, namely, in 1747, 
1801, 1811, and 1833, the rule of 1675 was con- 
firmed and further commanded. (See p. 194.) 

The reason so many Quaker children are idiotic 
has been attributed to the sad training of many of 
them; the poor children being “ prematurely sub- 
dued and quiet.” “ They are taught,” says Clark- 





son, “ to rise in the morning in quietness; to go | 


about their occupations with quietness; and with 
quietness to retire to their beds.” —( Recreations of 
a Country Parson, p. 140, Popular Edition, 1863.) 
Times change, and Quakers ment with them. I 
know plenty of very merry, hearty, and boisterous 
(Qjuaker children now. GrorGE Luoyp, 

Darlington, 

WasHineton (3% S. x. 363.) —Some seven 
miles below Washington and eight above Mount 
Vernon is Alexandria. Strangers visiting the 
town used to be, and most probably still are, 
shown the church of which Washington was a 
vestryman, and the pew which he continually oc- 
cupied. BRIGHTLING. 

Royatty (3" 8, x. 217, 255.)—Can the sove- 
reign legally create a persona “ royal highness” ? 
I have somewhere read that, when a king of France 


| St. Matthew. 


wished to do this, he was told that the assistance | 


of the queen was necessary. The custom which 
seems growing up of giv ing the title to mere re- 
lations or connections of the royal family, tends 
to break down its peculiar distinction and value, 
as designating children and (in some cases) grand- 
children of a monarch. L. 8. D. 


| 


Pack Monpay, Surerporne (3" 8, x. 373.)— 
Your correspondent J. W. Batcneror will find a 
full account of ni Monday Fair in Hone’s 
Every-day Book, vol. ii., under date Oct. 10, as 
to its origin : — 

‘Tradition relates that this fuir originated at the ter- 
mination of the building of the church, when the people 
who had been employed about it packed up their tools, 
and held a fair or wake in the churchyard, blowing 
cows’ horns in their rejoicing, which at that time was 
perhaps the most common music in use.” 

The date of the building of the church is uncer- 
tain. The fair was annually announced, as Mr. 
BATCHELOR describes, at the time the Erery- day 
Book was compiled : — 

“ The clock’s striking twelve on the Sunday night pre- 
vious is the summons for ushering in the fair, when the 
boys assemble with their horns, and parade the town 
with a noisy shout,”"— 
and otherwise make merry in their usual boister- 
ous manner, murdering the sleep of the sober por- 
tion of the inhabitants. 

The fair was removed from the churchyard, 
and held in a street not far from the church about 
the year 1820. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Psatm xxi. 16 (3% S. x. 106, 150, 175, 238.) 
As Mr. Bucxtoy’s last paragraph shows that he 
belongs to the very straitest sect of what may be 
termed the Conservative School of criticism, which 
would in fact smother all criticism, while I am 
of the Progressive School, which seeks for truth 
and truth alone, a controversy between us would 
be interminable. It is quite plain that Mr. Buck- 
ton’s Encyclopiediac reading has not, as I said, 
taken in the German critics of the present cen- 
tury, and it is a curious fact that the name of 
Mendelssohn, who stands so high in his eyes, does 
not, as far as I can recollect, occur in their works, 
so little do they appear to estimate him as a 
critic. Indeed, the way in which he joins “as a 
lion” with what precedes instead of with what 
follows, and which Mr. Brexton approves of, 
shows that his criticism was not of a high order. 

By-the-way, what is the meaning of “‘ counting 
his hands, feet, and other limbs”? I cannot think 
with Mr. Bucxron that “the generally received 
version represents David's bones as looking and 
staring at him.” 1 have always understood it to 
give ey may tell all my bones * as parenthetic. 

Asa proof of Mr. Bucxron’s conservatism he 
persists in asserting that verse 18 is quoted by 
Now it is wanting in all the good 
MSS., is rejected from their editions by Griesbach, 
Tise shendorf, and Lachmann, and is evidently a 
marginal note from the corresponding place in 
John's Gospel. I now have done with the subject. 
I have not been, and believe I cannot be, refuted. 

Tuos, KEIGHTLEY. 

Tue Cross (3'4 S. ix. 126, 202, 244.)—The 

following statement, though it may not settle the 








. P . . . | 
— at issue, will at least be interesting, as | 


showing what was considered the correct form of 
the Greek cross in the sixth century. I have now 
in my possession four stones lately taken from the 
ruins of an ancient Greek church in this imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and close to which was also 
found a small jar containing several gold coins of 
the Emperor Justinian. In the foundations of the 
apse were found three sets of stones, all of the 
following dimensions, viz. a lower one 7 inches 
long by 44 inches broad and 3 inches deep, and 
covering this like a roof, another 7 inches long by 
5 inches broad and 2} inches deep in the centre 
and sloping off to ? inch at the sides. On the 
upper surface of the lower stones is a deep incised 
cross, the shaft of which is 5 inches long, having 
a breadth of 22 inches, while the breadth of 
both arms is 22 inches. Wx. H. Cutten, M.D. 
Kustendjie (Somi). 


Joun Moore (3' 8. x. 289.)—In Athene Ovon., 

338, J. P. Y. will find that he was “ minister 
of Knaptoft and Sheresby, in Leicestershire, some- 
time of Exeter College, in Oxford, had a son an 
ironmonger at Market Harborough, co. Leicester, 
who had issue Bishop Moore,” &c. I leave it to 
J. P. Y. to find whether these two are the same 
or not. I hope the editor of the next edition of 
Wood will devise some plan that will render 
reference easier Rateu Tomas. 


To peat Hottow (3"4 §. x. 352.) — I conceive 
the word hollow in this phrase to be a corruption 
of the old word holly, meaning wholly, entirely. 
See Chaucer, &c. S. L. 

Qvoration : “Sruprovus oF Ease,” eve.—(3" 8, 


"9 


ix. 533.) — Does your correspondent W. Hl. W11- 
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| on thi. subject. 


LIAMS refer to John or to Ambrose Philips? The | 


line quoted savyours much more of John Philips 
than of Ambrose; but yet I cannot find it in either 
“The Splendid Shilling, ” “Blenheim,” or “Cyder,” 
the only poems by John Philips, with the excep- 
tion of a Latin Ode, of which I have ever heard. 
There are some lines by Ambrose Philips entitled 
“A ?*5 from Copenhagen, ” which were printe od 
in No. 12 of The Tatler. The line in question, 
— ver, is not amongst them; and, indeed, it is 
foreign both to the subject-matter and to the style 
of that clever but artificial composition. I should 
like to be able to trace the quotation to its source.* 


J. W. W. 


Excavatfons at Monxwearmovutn (3 S. x. 
348.)— Will J. Mu. gratify the readers of “N.&Q.” 
with a description of the “noble tombstone of He- 
reberht, presbyter,” which he states to have been 
found during the recent most interesting researches 
at Monkwearmouth ? CHares Bovurett. 


The line occurs in Ambrose Philips’s poem, “ From 
and to a Friend in En; xland. ws 
glish Poets, xiii. 117,—Ep. 


Vide Chalmers’s | 


. X. Dec. 1, 66. 


Avstrxy Friars Cuvurcn (3 S. vy. 376.) — 
What can be the meaning of the date mccrtt. 
placed in raised letters over the great window of 
this church? Of course the present “decorated ” 
building was not erected during the thirteenth 
century. Cunningham, in his Handbook for Lon- 
don, names 1243 as the year in which the religious 
house was founded. If this be correct, the insc rip- 
tion would suit neither the date of the original 
foundation nor of the existing structure. J. 


W oopDEN Doors my Krve’s Heap Court, SHor 
Lane (3" S. x. 352.) —In my answer upon this 
subject (p. 405) I ermeet Wine Office Court, Hind 
Court, and Three Kings’ Court. There is nothing, 
however, in the position of these passages to in- 
validate my supposition. On the contrary, I would 
suggest that they also were included within the 
privilege -d locality, being probably each defended 
by a gate ora door at or near the Fleet Street 
entrance. J. W. We 


Mownoeram (3° S, x. 147, 171, 194.) —I have 
to thank many of your correspondents for replies 
The cypher, as J. G. N. rightly 
terms it, occurs on the title-page of an old quarto 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer, published 
circa 1715 (I have not the volume by me), and 
from the appearance of the ink I conclude that the 
cypher, doubtless that of a former owner of the 
volume, is about as oldas the volume. J. G. N.’s 
reading of it appears to me much the most pro- 
bable. But I observe that even his one does not 
at all account for the reversed 8, if I may call it 
so, crossing the P. After all, may not the inter- 
laced C-shaped strokes be simply flourishes, and 
the cypher after all only P.S.? If any one will 
take a pen and construc tac ypher out of the letters 
PS, as follows, he will see what I mean. First 
write the P, then the S reversed across it, and 
finally add two bold C-shaped strokes dos-a-dos, 
and the small flourish at top, and the cypher is 


| complete. F. M. 8. 


Arms oF Wirxes (3S. x. 542.)—I have every 
reason to think that the cup referred to is still in 
existence. A few years ago a cup presented to 
Wilkes was in possession of the late Sir Henry L. 
Baker, Bart., of Dunstable House, Richmond. Sir 
Henry was in some way connected with the Wilkes 
family, but, like Wilkes himself, by no means a 
Wilkite. The cup in question is now, probably, 
in possession of Sir Henry’s son, the Rev. Sir 
Henry Williams Baker, Bart., vicar of Monkland, 
Herefordshire. Sir Henry also possessed a very fine 
painting, by Zoffany, of Wilkes and his daughter, 
full-length portraits. W. C. 

Richmond. 

In the library of a friend are two armorial book- 
slates of persons of the names of Wilks and 

Vilkes, the latter being that of John Wilkes, the 
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well-known politician. The first of these in point of | the name is derived from the verb to gaze, whence 


date (judging from the execution of the engraving) 
is that of Richard Wilks: Paly of 8, or and gu. on 
a chief or 3 lozenges gu. impaling, Az. a chevron 
erminois between 3 ships’ anchors or. The arms 
of John Wilkes, Esq., are represented as—Or, a 
chevron sa. between 3 eagles’ heads erased at the 
neck, proper. Crest, on a mound vert, a cross-bow 
erect, proper, crossing the stock of the bow a 
ribbon or label. Motto, “ Arcui meo non con- 
fido.” M. D. 


Arrouites (3% 8S. x. 198.)—In Zhe Times of 
the 14th Nov. there is a very learned and interest- 
ing article on this subject, in reference to which 
I venture to elucidate more clearly two topics 
mentioned in the opening paragraphs. It was a 
common superstition amongst the ancient heathen 
nations, that their temple idols had fallen from 
heaven, like the image of Diana in Acts, xix. 35, 
which was not an aerolite, but an elegantly sculp- 
tured statue. The word for statue, indeed, does not 
occur in the Greek, but is inserted in the margin, 
as understood. Thus Euripides, in describing 
another heaven-fallen image of the same goddess 
in her famous temple at Tauris — Avorerés &yaAua, 
ovoavod wéonua. —Iphig. Taw.977. And again, 
Pliny’s evidence is decisive on the subject, that 
the image was made of ebony, or, according to 
the Consul Mucianus, of the vine. (L. xvi. c. 79.) 

The Barta of the Pheenicians were aerolites, 
and worshipped as heaven-fallen—Avorero: [?]; but 


these again must be distinguished from the pyra- | 
midal or conical symbols of Baal, framed of stone 


or metal, and of which the ancient Irish relics 
(misnamed bells) are probably genuine examples, 
and thus corroborative of the ancient existence of 
sun-worship in Ireland. See “ Round Towers,” 
3° S. ix. 497. J. L. 

Dublin. 

GazEso (3% S8. x. 352, 404.)—I agree with 
your various correspondents that this is a mock 
Latin word, contrived from the verb “to gaze.” 
There is a tower on a hill, not far from where I 
am writing, which commands an extensive pros- 
pect; and it used to be vulgarly called a gazebo. 
We must, however, be somewhat guarded in ac- 
cepting hasty derivations. I was once talking to 
a person about the well-known motto of the Duke 
of Leinster, Crom-a-boo, and observing that I 
understood that it meant “I will burn.” Upon 
which my friend seemed to have suddenly caught 
an original idea, and observed, with perfect self- 
satisfaction: “O yes; I see, from the Latin 
Cremabo, ‘I will burn.’ ” F. C. Husensera. 


I possess an old print by Bunbury, published in | 


1772, called the “ Delight of Islington,” in which 
asort of lookout, or summer-house with a flight 
of steps in a small suburban garden, is repre- 
sented, and styled a Gazebo. 


If, as is probable, | 


its singular termination in “ bo,” and does any 
analogous word exist? “ Bopeep” of nursery ce- 
lebrity, and the name of a railway station at Hast- 
ings is synonymous. 
Tuomas E. WiInnrINeTON. 

Several correspondents have satisfactorily ex- 
plained the meaning of this word, which I was 
surprised to find your querist Mr. How ert (p. 352) 
had never heard till lately. Its etymology seems 
undetermined, but I think it must be a mere cor- 
ruption of ‘Gaze-about.” The Germans have an 
exactly analogous term for a prospect-house, Sich- 
dichum. If my suggestion be correct, the accent 
should be laid on the first syllable of the word ; 
but Worcester, in his Dictionary, places it on the 
second, and adds another e. ‘ Gazeebo—a sort of 
summer-house, so contrived as to afford a view of 
the surrounding country ; ‘ a word of trivial coin- 
age.’—Smart.”” No doubt Lorp Lytretton’s re- 
mark, that Gazebo was always used in ridicule, is 
correct. The readers of Miss Edgeworth’s Tales 
will recall Araminta’s friend Nat. Gazebo. 

JAYDEE. 


Inquiries have recently been made as to the 
nature of a gazebo. One P. Decker, 1769, pub- 
lished — 

“ Gothic Architecture Decorated, consisting of a large 
Concourse of Temples Banqueting, Summer and Green- 
houses, Gazebos, Aleoves, Faced, Garden and Umberlloa 
Seats, Terminaries, &c.” 

W. 4H. 


“Tuer Pree or Tosacco” (3 8. x. 331.)—The 
Pipe of Tobacco is one of the rarest effusions of 
poetical imitation I ever met with. Dr. Johnson 
is said to have entertained the highest opinion of 
the author, Mr. Isaac Hawkins Browne, whose 
poem on the immortality of the soul he deemed 
a work of eminent ability and reasoning. I once 
heard the accomplished gentleman who now 
possesses Mr. Hawkins Browne’s family seat, 
near Bridgenorth, repeat the humorous verses of 
his predecessor among the charming groves he 
created, and shall not easily forget the satire and 
wit of this inimitable poem. 

Tuomas E. WINnrIneTon. 


Essays IN VERSE, PRINTED IN THE YEAR 1769 
(3™4 S. x. 392.)—In answer to this query, I send 
an extract from the MS. of my forthcoming “ Dic- 
tionary of the Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Literature of Great Britain.” 

By John Maclaurin, Lord Dreg- 


” 


“ Essays in Verse. 
horn, Printed in the year MpccLx1x. Octavo. 

“These essays were presented to me by the ingenious 
author, John Maclaurin, Esq™. Advocate. They were not 
only wrote but printed by him at a portable press, and 
he told me the printing cost him much more labour and 
pains than the writing. D. R. [ Ross.]— ZS. note in 
the copy in the Advocates’ Library. 


Advocates’ Library. 8. HALKerr. 
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REFERENCES WANTED (3° S. x. 313); Harter: 
Puuvy.—I do not know the name of Harley among 
the poets, and think it is a misprint for Hayley, 
who begins the second epistle of his Essay on 
History thus: — 

“ As eager fossilists with ardour pore 

On the flat margin of the pebbled shore, 

Hoping some curious shell, or coral-root 

Will pay the labours of their long pursuit. 

And yield their hand the pleasure to display 

Nature’s neglected gems in nice array : 

So, Gibbon! toils the mind, whose labour wades 

Through the dull chronicle’s monastic shades, 

To pick from that drear coast, with learned care, 

New shells of knowledge, thinly scattered there : 

W ho patient hears while cloistered Dullness tells 

The lying legend of her murky cells, 

Or strangely mingles, in her phrase uncouth, 

Disgusting lies with unimportant truth.” 
Hayley’s Poems, vol. ii. p, 29. London, 1785. 

This is good sense well expressed, and in the 
dreary flatness of the age in which it was written, 
might excusably be called a rise into poetry. 

lam confirmed in my opinion that Hayley is 
meant by finding the “Septuagenarian’s” note on 
Pliny in the same volume : — 

“ Quis nescit primam esse historiz legem, ne quid falsi 
dicere audeat ? deinde, ne quid veri non audeat,— De Ora- 
tore, lib. ii. Voltaire has made a few just remarks on 
the second part of this famous historical maxim: and it 
certainly is to be understood with some degree of limita- 
tion. The sentence of the amiable Pliny, so often quoted, 
Historia quoque modo scripta delectat, is liable, I appre- 
hend, to still more objections.” — Note on the third Epistle, 
vol. ii, p. 256. 

I do not know which Pliny was “ the amiable.” 

U. U. Club, H. B.C. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural 
Objects in the World. By J. R. M*Culloch. New 
Edition, carefully revised, with the Statistical Informa- 
tion brought up to the latest Returns, by Frederick Martin, 
Author of “ The Statesman’s Year-Book.” Vols, JZ, 
ill. and IV. (Longman.) 

The extent of England’s relations—political, commer- 
cial, and social—with every quarter of the habitable 
globe, is so great and so varied, that there is probably no 
dictionary devoted to any special branch of knowledge 
likely to command so much attention, or to be so fre- 
quently referred to as a Dictionary of Geography. To 
this circumstance, and to the pains which the late Mr. 
M‘Culloch took to incorporate with the latest geogra- 
phical knowledge those statistical and historical facts 
which furnish alike interest and information to the in- 
quirer, may justly be ascribed the popularity which his 
Geographic al Dictionary has so long sustained. That it 
might maintain the position it had acquired, the pub- 
lishers determined that the new edition should bring 
the information up to the latest reliable returns, and 
entrusted this task to Mr. Martin, who had shown his 
fitness for it by the preparation of The Statesman's Year- 
Book. Having, on the appearance of the first volume, 
pointed out the great advantages of this new edition over 


its predecessors, we may now content ourselves with con- | 
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gratulating not only Messrs. Longman and the editor, 
but the public also, and especially the commercial world, 
on the completion of this most useful storehouse of Geo- 
graphical Knowledge. 


William Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher. 
Essays on the Man, the Work, and the Time. By 
George Augustus Sala. With Illustrations. (Smith 
& Elder.) 

Who that loves the name of William Hogarth, and has 
read that pleasant series of Essays in The Cornhill Maga- 
zine, in which, with great force and ability, Mr. Sala, 
taking for his theme the great Painter-Moralist, treated 
of the Man, the Work, and the Time—who of these did 
me look anxiously for the time when these papers should 
be collected into a separate volume, so that they might 
stand side by side with the many little volumes i in which 
Lichtenberg dissertates with German amplitude though 
with English sympathies and appreciation upon the 
Hogarthische Kupferstiche? That time has arrived, Mr. 
Sala’s papers have been reprinted in a handsome book. 
which al] who love and admire Hogarth will do well to 
place upon their shelves. 

The last Chronicle of Barset. By 
With Illustrations by G. H. Thomas. 
«& Elder.) 

A new serial in weekly parts by Anthony 
will be welcome to all lovers of good, honest, healthy 
English fiction. The number opens well. We hear with 
interest of fresh incidents in the lives of the Crawleys 
and Grantleys, and have no fault to find but with the 
title: for, while the Chronicles of Barset read so pleasantly, 
we have no desire that the present should be the last of 
them. 


Trollope. 
(Smith 


Anthony 
No, I. 


Trollope 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of thefollowing Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Tae Grascow Darty Mat of May the 8th, 1866. 
Autan Ramsay's Poems. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
ackney, N.E. 
Rooers's Poems. Plates by Turner, 1834. 
Mas. Beun's Pravs. 4 Vols. 
Urrier's Enoaavine, ‘ Vv ols. Large paper, uncut. 
Ousenon's Hisrony of Careuime, 3 Vuis. Large paper. 
Tue Monn, by Lewis. 3 Vols. 
Dino's Bint. torneca Spenxcentana. 
toes Atrnouriana. 2 Vols, 
Wanted by df. Thomas Beet, Rocheestion, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W 


4 Vols. 


Ba:por's Norrnamrronsamer. Fol. 

Sanoronn'’s Rovat Gearatoores. Fol. 1707. 

Youne’s Monomentat Pittans. 8vo. 1818. 

Awraman's Numemaric Manvat. 8yo. 

Farces, illustrated by Bewick. 

Lupser's Exuontation to Yocro Mew. !6mo. 1538. 
Wanted by Mr. Henry T. Wake, Cockermouth. 


Engravings of the late Mr. Russell's Pictures (ob. 1806). 
Wanted by Kappa, Mr. Coles’s, 2, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Oca Cuarnstaas Nomen will be published on Saturday, Dec. 15th. 
Forest Laws. Manwood's book is the great authority on this aub- 
ject 

Hawwan Cantwasour. We shall be happy to receive at our office, and 
to forward t+ Mr. Batchelor any contributions to the relicf of this very 
poor and very aged woman. 

C. Fox (Colchester). Mo 
aceount of Richard of Baru, t 
* Bury.” or” Richard.” Consult also“ N. & Q." 

R. W. B. Re specting the solemn Eaqyptian adjurati m, 
leepa iin hile.” meaning the good Osiria, see ques 
end Roman Biog. and Mythology, and” N. & Q.” 2nd 8. 


“Nores & Qvenres™ is registered for qusutaie praandl 


t bingraphical dictionaries contain an. 
under either the words Aungervyle 
ist S. ij. 183, 202; v. 445. 
“ By him who 
_. is Greek 











